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June 2010 


President's report 


World Environment Day 

Saturday 5 June is World Environment Day and this year the 
theme is ‘Many species, one planet, one future’. Coinciding 
with World Environment Day is the Orange-bellied Parrot 
(OBP) Update afternoon being run here in Geelong. 
Although the ‘Trumped-Up Corella’ (the title of the OBP 
Recovery Program’s newsletter) is only one species, the 
commitment and dedication of the OBP Recovery team and 
the many GFNC members who take part in surveys, 
highlights the importance of the work of volunteers in trying to 
preserve our biodiversity, as well as the critical role of 
preserving biodiverse habitats. 


Boneseeding 

And speaking of volunteers ... A small group of nine people 
attended the May Boneseed pull and made a serious dint in 
the quite extensive re-growth that has unfortunately occurred 
uphill of the track. It is vital that we make an ‘all out assault’ 
before the spring flowering and seeding, so put a large red 
circle round Saturday 21 August on your calendars. There is 
plenty still to pull within easy distance downhill of the track, so 
you won't need to be ‘mountain goats’ to reach tt. 


Tonight... 


... Helen Jolley will be talking about mosses. 


At the July meeting... 
... Kate Charlton will be talking about dolphins. 


...Deborah Evans 


Memberships 

To date our re-subscriptions have been encouraging, but we 
need to keep them coming—the sooner you re-subscribe, the 
fewer reminder letters we need to send! If you have any 
ideas about groups of people that the Committee could target 
for new members, please pass them on to someone on the 
Committee. 


Committee news 

When our mammal trapping licence was renewed, we were 
given permission to include ‘small mammals, bats, reptiles 
and burrowing freshwater crayfish’. As a result of this (and 
given that our Biodiversity Group has been in recess for some 
years now), the Committee adopted Trevor Pescott’s 
suggestion that the Mammal Group be renamed the Fauna 
Survey Group. We are currently investigating various ways, 
including use of our existing funds, through which we might 
purchase appropriate equipment (such as harp traps for bat 
trapping) and fund the other costs of extending our survey 
work. 


Finally, just a reminder that July’s excursion is mid-week (to 


the State Library), so working folk might need to put in their 
leave applications for that day. 


We welcome 
Lesley Wallace from Barwon Heads 


to the club and wish her a long and happy association. 


2010/11 GFNC MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS NOW DUE 


Unfinancial members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2010/11 Club year were due on 1 April. Could those 
members who have not yet renewed their membership please do so as soon as possible. You need to renew before 
the end of June to ensure that you are not suspended from the Club mailing list in July. 


The club’s subscription rates have increased since last year, and are listed on the pink-coloured Renewal Notice that 


was enclosed with the April issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 


Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 (cheques made payable to 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc.). 


Note that on the back of the form there is provision for you to make suggestions for speakers and club activities. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 


emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 


Mailing roster 


June: Joan & Tibor Korn 
July: Peter Williams 


(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of a Golden-headed Cisticola at Western 


Treatment Plant in April 2010. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. 
to allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photos on the back cover, by Deborah Evans, are of Nodding Saltobush and an 
Australian Painted Lady butterfly at Lerderderg Gorge. See full report p. 10. 





Excursion Report 
Point Addis area, 18 April 2010 


Ft members made an early start at 8.00 a.m. on the coastal 
walk from Eumarella to Point Addis. The initial track followed 
the edge of a fuel reduction area that had been burned in 2009. 
Regrowth foliage was present on the Messmate Stringybarks and 
Austral Grass Trees had new growth and large flower spikes. 
The heathy understorey was showing healthy new growth. 
Several honeyeater species were noted including Crescent and 
White-eared Honeyeaters. As we passed along the cliff-top, good 
views of the scenic coastline were had. The low tide exposed the 
rocks of Ingoldsby Reef, part of the Point Addis Marine National 
Park that extends along nine kilometres of shoreline and six 
kilometres off-shore. 


An investigation of "Trev's Hut’, an old galvanised iron shed, 
disturbed a roosting Boobook Owl. A few Tiny Greenhoods 
(Pterostylis parviflorsa) were noted, with the flowers facing the 
stem of the orchid. Common Brown Butterflies were seen and 
many Heliotrope moths Utetheisa pulchelloides were fluttering 
about. A friendly Black Wallaby sat and watched as we passed 
by. It appeared to be eating a white fungus that it dug from the 
ground. The last section of the walk was along Red Rock beach 
where a dead Little Penguin was beachwashed. 


Upon arrival at Point Addis, another six members joined the 
group. We partook of morning tea while checking for ocean birds, 
but the calm conditions meant that only a few Australasian 
Gannets were seen. A mystery bird was spotted by Ton; it was a 
mottled, dark, dumpy bird that flew directly from far off-shore to 
the cliffs below the point. The flight was less than a metre above 
the water, with rapid wing beats. The wings appeared slightly 
rounded at the tips. Few people managed to spot the bird as it 
was flying so rapidly. 


A short distance from the point is the Koorie Walk area. This was 
the only section of the Ironbark Basin that was still open to 
visitors. 'Asset-protection works' had closed all other tracks. The 
work involved forming fire-breaks by mulching all ground cover 
plants beside the Jarosite Track at the top of the basin and also 
all the understory plants around the picnic area. It looked very 
barren and damaged. 


The Koorie Walk gave members a chance to appreciate the floral 
diversity of the heathland. Highlights included flowering Common 
Heath, Common Correa and Silver Banksia. At the end of the 
walk, a Monarch butterfly Danaus plexippus was sighted flying 
over the trees. Monarchs are uncommon around the Geelong 
area, but three were seen at separate sites during the excursion. 





> 


Dolphins off Point Addis Photo: Ton Schat 


...Barry Lingham 


We returned to the point for lunch and were delighted to see a 
large pod of more than 50 dolphins close-by. Several pursued 
their prey almost to the shoreline, directly below us, and their 
antics of tail-splashing and leaping from the water were very 
entertaining. 


The next site visited was in the Anglesea Heathland, at Shiney 
Eye Track, off Forest Road. As we strolled along Shiney Eye 
Track and then along Honeypots Track, many people noted the 
healthy state of the heathland, especially compared to the 
drought years of the past decade. The highlight came when 
several Striated Fieldwrens sat up in bushes to check out the 
whistling sounds made by Gordon. This species has few records 
from this area, with most GFNC observations coming from 
coastal saltmarsh or sand-dune habitat. 


All excursion participants commented upon the enjoyment 
experienced at being able to see many interesting birds, plants 
and animals amid beautiful scenery, shared with the good 
company of fellow GFNC members. 


The Geology of the Point Addis area 


During the Cretaceous period, huge deposits built up in the 
basins formed from subsidence as Antarctica split away from 
Australia. They were faulted and folded to create the Otway and 
Strezlecki Ranges. After the turmoil of the continental break-up 
during the Cretaceous, the onset of the Tertiary period was less 
dramatic. It was during this time that the State’s brown coal beds 
were created and oil and gas resources formed. The scenic cliffs 
along the shoreline between Torquay and Eastern View are 
made up from deposits laid down during the Tertiary period. 


The oldest Tertiary outcrops (Palaeocene—55 million years ago) 
are in the Eastern View area. The dip of the visible shoreline 
rocks means that the formations become younger towards 
Torquay (Miocene—about 10 million years ago). The 
Palaeocene—Eocene deposits of clay, silt, gravels and brown 
coal, were laid down by rivers flowing across broad alluvial 
plains. The Alcoa mine extracts coal from this period and seams 
of coal can be seen in some cliffs around Anglesea. 


By the late Eocene, the sea advanced and deposits from this era 
reflect restricted water flow and brackish, anaerobic conditions. 
However, evidence of burrowing organisms showed that some 
organisms were present. There was abundant carbonaceous 
matter and pyrite. This formation is visible near Anglesea. 


By the Oligocene, the deposits indicate an open marine 
circulation, with a richer fauna. This can be seen around Bells 
Beach. Later in this period, the sea retreated from around Aireys 
Inlet and a volcano erupted at that site (Eagle Rock). Limestone 
was formed around Point Addis as bryzoal calcarenite 
accumulated. Shortly after the start of the Miocene, the sea level 
deepened and more limestone accumulated around the Torquay 
area. 


The clays and gravels that form most of the formations near 
Point Addis area are easily eroded. Massive slumps are visible 
and the coastline is rapidly eroded. Rising sea levels could 
accelerate this process. Observations of breeding Peregrine 
Falcons on the cliffs east of Point Addis have been recorded for 
at least 90 years. 
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The Tertiary formations contain most of the ground water that 
now forms a significant part of Geelong's water supply. The 
bores tap into the Eastern View formation, 700 metres below the 
surface of the Anglesea Heathlands. It is proposed to take up to 
7000 Megalitres of water per year from the field. 


References: 

Cochrane, G., Quick, G., Spencer-Jones, D. Eds. (1995) 
Introducing Victorian Geology, Geological Society of 
Australia Inc., Melbourne. 

Clarke, I., Cook, B. Eds.(1988) Victorian Geology Excursion 
Guide, Australian Academy of Science, Canberra. 

http://www.barwonwater.vic.gov.au 


Birdlist from the Point Addis area, GFNC excursion 18/4/2010 


here were small flocks of honeyeaters moving through the 

coastal area along the track between Eumarella and Point 
Addis, but the numbers were only a fraction of those from the 
years prior to 2009. The Messmate gums were in bloom and 
many smaller bushes were in flower, providing nectar for the 
honeyeaters. The Little Wattlebird seen near the coast Is rarely 
noted this far west. 


A few members explored an old hut near the walking track and 
disturbed a roosting Southern Boobook. Few Rufous Bristlebirds 
were heard; they seem to be less abundant at this time of year. 
One bird crossed the track to give good, but fleeting views. At 
Point Addis, a lovely calm day meant few seabirds were able to 
be seen. 


Later in the day, we visited Shiney Eye Track, off Forest Road, 
and then moved on to Honeypots Track. The heath appeared 
very healthy and we noted several new species, including at 
least three Striated Fieldwrens that perched and called after 
Gordon gave a few enticing whistles. 


Striated Fieldwren 
Striated Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 


Little Penguin 
Australasian Gannet 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 


Peregrine Falcon Brown Thornbill 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 





Rufous Bristlebird, Point Addis Photo: Ton Schat 


Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 


Silver Gull 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Southern Boobook 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Rufous Bristlebird 


Spotted Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Little Wattlebird 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 


Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Scarlet Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 


White-browed Scrubwren 





Out and about 
Making the most of his genes 


The promiscuous cannibal female and the wily male 

If you are a male spider, how do you select the best mate and 
how do you make sure your sperm will fertilise her eggs? If you 
are a female, what choice do you have in the matter? Males can 
be very choosy, but females can lure them to their death to get 
the best genes. 


Males of every kind tend to prefer virgins, and male St Andrews 
Cross spiders Argiope keyserlingi are no exception. They have 
perhaps more problems than most creatures in making sure that 
their line is carried on through their sperm, because their mating 
Opportunities are dramatically reduced. 


Not only are they only about one tenth of the weight of their 

females, but they only get two chances at copulation and their 
wives are famous cannibals that try to eat them while they are 
presenting her with a nuptial gift. While they are mating for the 
first time, their bride will nibble at them, and only about half of 


... Valda Dedman 


their prey with a liquidising agent—a digestive enzyme—since 
they cannot eat solids. Does the female just start sucking the 
body fluids? At what stage are the legs torn off?) Second time 
around, when all his sperm has been inserted, and she feels she 
has enough of this copulation business, she will just toss him off, 
rapidly throw bands of silk around him, give him a love bite and 
have her wedding feast alone. 


Now she has been a typical female, doing her best to attract a 
mate—actually several, if she gets the chance (this is known as 
polyandry). When she was sexually ready and still a virgin, she 
got her perfume ready. She released pheromones into the air to 
tell all the lovesick males where she could be found and she also 
impregnated her web with them to tell them that she was willing. 
Male pedipalps have chemoreceptors for female pheromones. A 
male who is sexually ready will have lost his appetite and he 
spends his days grooming his pedipalps. When he arrives at the 
edge of the female’s web, he moves into the central hub, where 


these males will escape at all, and then often without two or three she is lying head down. He plucks the silk threads, strokes her 


of their legs. (I find this a little puzzling. Spiders normally inject 
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legs and body. He has constructed a mating thread. He only 
inserts one of his palps at each mating session. 


But the male is a clever little pipsqueak. If he has escaped he 
may hang around the web to stop any rival males approaching 
his recently-fertilised mate and he doesn’t necessarily copulate 
twice with the same partner, either, and next time he is more 
likely to choose an experienced female who has already mated 
once. St Andrews Cross spiders only live for one season; his 
remaining sperm should be safe and he willingly gives his life so 
that his line can continue. Not that it is necessarily so. The 
female’s egg sacs are frequently parasitised by wasps, even 
though she has sprayed them with a camouflaging liquid that 
changes the pure white silk to green or brown. It is not known if 
the female will even have chosen his sperm from among the 
various packets stored in her body, although studies have found 
that female cannibalism of her last male increases the chance of 
his paternity in many species. Some spiders, such as the 
lacewing spiders described by Dave King in last month’s 
Geelong Naturalist may use the first-deposited sperm; other 
females use the largest ejaculate; Nephilas may be able to 
choose a ‘virgin’ insemination duct in a once-mated female to 
increase their own sperm chances. Studies of A. bruennichi in 
Europe found that broken-off pieces of pedipalp lodged in the 
female’s epigynum acted as barriers to other male spiders having 
access to her, so the first male’s sperm is safe. 


Rape and chastity belts 

In the butterfly world, it is the males who are the aggressive 
ones. You may think of butterflies as sweet little insects, but in 
the battle to reproduce themselves, the males of some species 
are violent; they rape females and afterwards deliberately plug 
the female’s genital opening to prevent her remating. There are 
at least three Australian species that are given a chastity belt 
(sphragis) as an extra wedding present. The main nuptial gift is a 
packet of sperm, the soermatophore, which collapses in time, is 
occasionally lost, but usually lasts for the life of the female. The 
male places the sperm capsule in a receptacle, the corpus 
bursae, at the end of a long passage back through which the 
sperm must swim and then make their way into another storage 
area the spermatheca, from where it will be released for 
fertilisation of the eggs, which may occur days, weeks or even 
months after mating. Females have to be sexually mature before 
they can produce or fertilise eggs from stored sperm. 
Fortunately, female butterflies have two genital openings and 
eggs are released through the vulva, so blocking the ostium 
bursae only keeps the female chaste and the sphragis serves as 
a warning to other potential lovers. It is not easily removed. 


Most female butterflies can prevent mating by raising their 
abdomens, but what can they do if they are still in their pupae? 
They are raped. This happens to Zebra Longtails in America. 
Newly emerged females often don’t have much choice, either. 
Males are always on the lookout for a mate, preferably a virgin. 
They lurk round pupal sites, waiting for females. | have seen 
Caper White males mate with females whose wings were barely 
dry. Gentlemen in waiting may congregate. They ‘hilltop’, seeking 
out vantage points for finding females; others establish a territory 
which they patrol and chase off invading males. They attract 
females with pheromones, which are produced in special sex 
glands, that may be scattered over their wings or concentrated in 
a patch, a sex brand. The Blue Triangle Graphium sarpedum has 
a bunch of scales like long hairs, which rise spectacularly in a 
white plume during courtship. Some species also have a pair of 
scent-bearing ‘hair pencils’ enclosed near the tip of their 
abdomens, which they can extrude and shake like a mop. 


Now take the case of Big Greasy, the Clearwing Swallowtail 
Cressida cressida. He is a savage lover, grabbing a flying female 
with his legs, copulating in mid air or carrying her to the ground 
and attempting to mate. Copulation can last from 17 to 30 hours 
and when he is finished, he secretes a large horny mating plug 


which later solidifies. He then carries her off on a post-nuptial 
flight of several hundred metres. Females only get the chance to 
mate once. Would they want to go through that again, even if it 
meant more sperm variety? Inbreeding has been found among 
Cressidas. Glasswing Acraea andromacha males buffet their 
wings against females during a short courtship flight. When an 
unwelcome male tries to mate, sometimes the female can twist 
her body away from his and open and close her wings, but if he 
is successful, she will end up with a stiff brown sphragis to carry 
around until her eggs are laid. In both these species the wing 
membranes are tough and sparsely scaled, which may be an 
evolutionary response to minimise damage during rape. The 
male scent gland is reduced or absent in most sphragis-bearing 
species and the rapist male is often larger than the female. 


The Shouldered Brown Heteronympha penelope is a bit of an 
anomaly. After mating, a small and simple chastity belt is put in 
place, but only about two thirds of the time, and half may be 
removed or fall off and the female may mate again more than 
once. Males have a large sex brand on the shoulder, are 
aggressive towards other males, but during copulation, it is the 
female that carries the male. Other Heteronympha species have 
not been recorded with a sphragis. Late in the season the 
females of the Common Brown Heteronympha merope may 
congregate on hilltops and mate a second time with very worn 
males. Do they want a fresh lot of sperm to fertilise their eggs? 


Some butterflies are sex crazy. Monarchs Danaus plexippus can 
mate four times, sometimes twice in one day. Cabbage Whites 
have been found with five sperm packages inside them, the 
average being three. The scientific name Pieris rapae refers to 
the larval foodplants of the Brassica family, not the mating habits 
of Cabbage Whites, for the pair may perform an elegant aerial 
duet which starts with the male flying in a zig-zag behind and 
slightly below the female, She begins to copy him and then they 
soar in a series of ever-diminishing loops in which the positions 
are reversed and finally settle side by side to mate. Afterwards 
the pair usually make a short flight, the female hanging head 
down with wings closed. Bliss or male dominance? The pre- 
nuptial flight apparently stimulates the female into protruding her 
sexual organs which are normally hidden within her abdomen. If 
a resting female is unable to stop a male’s advances, she may 
just fly vertically until the male gives up and returns to earth. Ifa 
resting fertilised female is approached, she depresses her wings 
and raises her abdomen with the sex organs protruding. Males 
don’t have all the say. 
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Quail-thrush, the (mostly) invisible birds 
Bird Group Meeting, 15 April 2010 


uail-thrush can be difficult birds to find. Although they are 

medium-sized, they are notoriously shy and most often seen 
running away. These birds are neither quail nor thrushes. In the 
field guides, they look something like pigeons, but are seldom 
mistaken for pigeons in the wild, as they are much slimmer and 
their behaviour is quite distinctive. 


Quail-thrush are found only in Australia, where four species are 
currently recognised. Two species, the Spotted and the 
Chestnut-backed, can be seen in Victoria. In the 1994 revision of 
Australian bird taxonomy, Les Christidis and Walter Boles split 
what was previously called the Chestnut Quail-thrush into the 
Chestnut-backed and Chestnut-breasted species. The Nullarbor 
Quail-thrush was recognised as a form of the Cinnamon, thereby 
keeping the same number of species overall. 


Quail-thrush are attractively marked birds. The males are more 
striking than the females. However, their coloration gives them 
good camouflage in their preferred habitats. They all feed on the 
ground, but will occasionally fly up onto tree branches, if 
available, particularly when flushed. All species are 
approximately the same size, except for the Nullarbor form of the 
Cinnamon Quail-thrush, which is smaller than the others. 


Spotted Quail-thrush, confined to eastern Australia, are found 
along the coastline from southern Queensland to eastern 
Tasmania, with a small isolated population in the Adelaide hills. 
The other species are all found in drier parts of the continent. 
None occurs far north of the Tropic of Capricorn. Chestnut- 
breasted Quail-thrush are found in two populations, one in 
central WA and the other from south-western Qld into north- 
western NSW. The Chestnut-backed Quail-thrush occurs through 
southern WA, avoiding the extreme south-west, and east through 
SA into north-western Vic. An isolated population of this species 
occurs in central NSW. Cinnamon Quail-thrush mostly occur in 
central and northern SA, and extend into south-western Qld and 
north-western NSW. The Nullarbor form, race alisteri, is found in 
the southern part of the Nullarbor Plain, mainly in WA, but 
extending eastward to the Head of Bight in SA. It is probably 
isolated from the parent species’ range. Marilyn noticed that, 
when plotted on the same map, the distributions of the four 
species have little overlap and match up rather like a ‘jigsaw 
puzzle’. In those limited areas where species do overlap in 
range, they generally do not use the same habitats. 


The calls of Quail-thrush are more often heard than the birds are 
seen, but they are mostly high pitched and above the hearing 
range of many people. In her notebooks, Marilyn described the 
contact calls of the species thus: Spotted: ‘Long single note, very 
high pitched and faint often not noticed until it is finished’; 
Chestnut-backed: ‘Call thin, reedy, high pitched whistle, long and 
slow, repeated a few times’; Cinnamon: ‘Call very thin, high- 
pitched ‘see’ lasting 2-3 seconds. Not as high-pitched as 
Spotted’; and Chestnut-breasted: ‘It didn’t call, or | didn’t note it 
down because it wasn’t a separate species when | saw it.’ The 
BOCA series of bird call tapes has the breeding or possibly 
territorial calls for many species, which are not commonly heard. 


Cinnamon Quail-thrush are found in dry country with sparse low 
vegetation and with only scattered trees along drainage lines. We 
have seen them at Lake Eyre near William Creek in Sept. 1974; 
Olive Downs, Sturt NP, NSW, in Apr. 1990; Mount Lyndhurst 
Station, northern Flinders Ranges, SA, in Sept. 1987 and Aug. 
2002; Arkaringa Station north of Coober Pedy, SA, in Aug. 2002; 
east of Nullarbor Station in Sept. 1987; and at the Head of the 
Bight in Aug. 2005. Birds of this species are fairly thinly 
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...Dean Hewish 


scattered, but are usually seen if you spend time in their range. 
We have seen them in small groups along dry watercourses and 
by the sides of roads in the early morning. They are probably the 
most easily spotted species of the group because they occur in 
sparsely vegetated habitats, but they are well camouflaged 
against stony or sandy ground. However the Nullarbor form, 
which we have seen near Nullarbor Station and at the Head of 
the Bight, is not only the smallest quail-thrush, but it is extremely 
shy and occurs in country with extensive bluebush or saltbush 
plains which provide good cover. We've spotted them from 
moving vehicles and they can be recognised instantly by their 
small size and vivid brick-red colouring. But when we've 
searched the area on foot, we've caught only glimpses of the 
birds. The area near Nullarbor Station was a well known 
twitching site for them in 1987, but when we returned in 2005 
there were many dingoes around the settlement, and no birds. 


The Chestnut-breasted Quail-thrush overlaps with the Cinnamon 
in part of its range, but is found in more wooded habitats, 
particularly in mulga country with a grassy understorey. Marilyn 
knows that she saw them in WA in Sept. 1987, near well 24 on 
the Canning Stock Route and near the Oakover River on the 
Talawanna Track. The records are in her notebook and no other 
species occurs in the area. Unfortunately at the time, birds in this 
range were considered to be Chestnut Quail-thrush which she 
had seen, so she didn't take proper notes and—worse still—she 
can’t even remember the birds. 


Chestnut-backed Quail-thrush prefer mallee country and are 
most often seen in more open woodlands or in natural or man- 
made clearings in denser woodlands. They are reasonably shy 
but sometimes come out in the open around dusk and in the 
early mornings. We have seen them at Pink Lakes, north- 
western Vic., in Apr. 1987; Wymlet north-west of Ouyen in Mar. 
1991; Comet Bore in Ngarkat CP, SA, in Aug. 1985; and 
Brookfield CP north-west of Adelaide in Dec. 1985. One ran 
across the Eyre Highway in mallee country near the WA border 
in Aug. 2005. We recognised it by its shape, stance, fast running, 
dark colouring and the habitat. Other members of the GFNC 
have seen these birds in Wyperfeld National Park. 

Spotted Quail-thrush occur close to Geelong and are reasonably 
common. However they have a limited local distribution. Their 
stronghold is in the Brisbane Ranges, and they are uncommon in 
the woodlands east of the Otways. They prefer dry woodland 
with a moderate density of trees and a patchy but well 
established understorey. We have found that areas where they 
are found often have grass-trees, so these are a good indicator 
of suitable habitat. Of the group, this species is the most likely to 
be seen perched in trees, particularly after being disturbed, but 
they normally remain on or close to the ground. They tend to 
occur in small groups, but are sometimes seen singly. Barry 
Lingham found that they can be attracted by taped calls during 
the breeding season. In the Geelong area, they have been 
reported throughout the Brisbane Ranges. We have found them 
to be quite often heard and less often seen in the Spring Creek, 
Aspera and Circuit Track areas in the northern ranges, and also 
near Banksia Track in the western part of the park. They are 
quick to move into burnt areas after fires and were reported in 
regenerating woodland along Butchers Road in the first year after 
the 2000 fire. They were also seen and heard near Griffen Hill 
and Buckshot Tracks after the 2006 fire. South of Geelong, there 
have been occasional records in woodlands along the north- 
eastern edge of the Otways, with one isolated record as far 
south-west as Lorne. A record from near Winchelsea was of a 
bird that flew into a window and was killed. All our records of 


Spotted Quail-thrush are from the Geelong region, with the 
exception of one at Coles Bay, Tas., in Nov. 1984. 


Quail-thrush are fascinating birds: elegant, beautifully marked, 
and always a great surprise to see. It can be quite difficult to tick 
all the quail-thrush species on an Australian list, mainly because 
of their shy behaviour and because you need to travel widely to 


reach their individual ranges. Marilyn can claim all the current 
species on her bird list but feels a bit guilty about including the 
Chestnut-breasted as she can’t remember it. 


Thanks to Marilyn for searching out information, scanning 
pictures and preparing the maps used in the talk. 


What's up 


enus is rising in the evening sky and in mid May was close to 

the crescent Moon. On 16 May, the Moon actually passed in 
front of the planet. Unfortunately the event was only visible along 
a strip that stretched through Africa, India and Indonesia. This 
event, technically an occultation, was quite spectacular. With 
both the moon and Venus in crescent-phase, photographs of 
Venus and the Moon were noteworthy enough to be published in 
our daily newspapers. 


Events like this have long been favourites of astronomers. When 
one celestial body completely covers another, the event is known 
as an occultation. When a smaller body passes in front of a 
larger one, it is referred to as a transit and when the shadow of 
one body passes across the face of another, it is an eclipse. 
Eclipses of the Sun by the Moon as seen from Earth are 
technically occultations. In the case of annular eclipses, when the 
Moon does not appear quite large enough to obscure the sun's 
disk, the event could even be considered a transit. The reason 
these events are called eclipses is mostly tradition. 


| can remember making an effort to see one occultation of Jupiter 
by the Moon many years ago. We set up our telescope in the 
backyard and watched Jupiter reappear from behind the Moon's 
edge. Transits of Mercury across the face of the Sun occur either 
13 or 14 times a century and we have watched three, using 
proper sunlight screening filters on the front of our telescopes, of 
course. The next two transits will not be visible here. Transits of 
Venus are much rarer. We watched one in June 2004 and hope 
to see a second on 6 June 2012, since they always occur in pairs 
separated by 8 years. It will be more than a century until the next 


flora workshop 
Orchids 


Plant structure, identification and stories 


with Enid Mayfield 


Do you want to know more about what makes an orchid different from 
other plants? 

How do you tell one orchid from another? 

Can you use a key? 

The orchid may be important but what is important to the orchid? 


Enid is an Illustrative Researcher based at the Geelong Botanic Gardens 
and Melbourne Botanic Gardens where she is an Honorary Associate. 
Enid is author of Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges Volume 1 
Orchids, Irises, Lilies, Grass-trees, Mat-rushes and other petaloid 
monocotyledons, with Volume 2, on shrubby and herbaceous dicots, 
pending. 


When: Thursday 21 October 

Time: 9.00 a.m.—3.30 p.m. 

Where: Geelong Botanic Gardens Library 

Cost: $140 (includes lunch and tea breaks) 
Contact Enid Mayfield phone 5221 7856 

email enidm@wesinet.com.au 


...Dean Hewish 


pair of transits occurs, so we have been fortunate to see even 
one. 


Jupiter, with its four bright moons, offers plenty of opportunities to 
see all these phenomena. Nightly, one or more of the moons will 
transit across the face of Jupiter, sometimes casting shadows on 
the disk. When the Earth is in the right position, eclipses of the 
moons by Jupiter's shadow can be seen, when a satellite will 
disappear before it becomes occulted by the planet or be 
invisible for a time after it should have moved out from behind 
Jupiter. More rarely, and only when the Earth is positioned such 
that the orbital plane of Jupiter's moons is seen edge-on, one 
moon will occult another and, much more rarely, one moon will 
eclipse another. These events are all predicted well in advance 
and details can be found on web-sites. 


Occultations of stars by the moon, planets and asteroids have 
been subjected to precise measurements for centuries. Since the 
positions of the stars are known with great accuracy, measuring 
the exact timing of such events improves our estimates of the 
orbits of solar system bodies. Occultations have also provided 
information about the atmospheres of the larger planets, since 
gases in the planet's atmosphere absorb characteristic 
wavelengths of light from the star. There is still a dedicated 
community of watchers of star occultations by asteroids. The 
timing measurements help calculate the orbits of these pieces of 
rock. Also, observers in different places on the world will see 
different parts of the asteroid pass in front of the star. If the 
measurements are precise enough, information about the size 
and shape of the rock can be gleaned by comparing the lengths 
of time the star was hidden to each observer. 


flora workshop 
Wattles 
Plant structure, identification and stories 


with Enid Mayfield 


Do you want to know more about identifying 
wattles in flower 
wattles in fruit 
wattle seeds 
wattle plant parts? 


Enid is an Illustrative Researcher based at the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens and Melbourne Botanic Gardens where she is an Honorary 
Associate. Enid is author of Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 
Volume 1 Orchids, Irises, Lilies, Grass-trees, Mat-rushes and other 
petaloid monocotyledons, with Volume 2, on shrubby and herbaceous 
dicots, pending. 


When: Thursday 19 August 

Time: 9.00 a.m.—12.30 p.m. 
Where: Geelong Botanic Gardens Library 
Cost: $70 (includes morning tea) 
Contact Enid Mayfield phone 5221 7856 
email enidm@wesinet.com.au 
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Butterfly report 
...Valda Dedman 


here some interesting sightings from April, when more according to characteristics such as colour, size, wing shape, 

Monarchs than usual seemed to be around. In Australia they adults flying time, larval food plants (and their characteristics) 
were first recorded in 1856 in Sydney, in 1870 were known from and so on. So the Chequered Swallowtail, the Long-tailed Pea- 
southeast Queensland and in March1873 they were suddenly Blue and the Common Grass-blue have all been recorded flying 
seen in large numbers around Melbourne, but we do not record in April and their larvae feed on pea plants and you can check 
them often around Geelong these days. They do not undertake their distribution and that of their food plants. You can search an 
the spectacular migrations and congregations as in their area, produce lists and maps or save files. | recommend this CD 
American homeland, but the more southerly populations tend to to anyone interested in learning more about our butterflies. 
fly north for the winter and gather together in the Hunter Valley, 
the Sydney Basin or near Millicent in South Australia. The 
females are strong vagrants, actively seeking out larval food 
plants which are in the milkweed family. They have bred in the 
Geelong area, but the larvae are entirely dependent on 
introduced foodplants, often the Swan Plant, Gomphocarpus 
fruiticosus which may be grown in gardens specially to attract the 
butterflies. 


The Chequered Swallowtail at the Western Treatment Plant is 
uncommon in Victoria, possibly because of its dependence on 
larval food plants, all Cullen species of our ever-diminishing 
native grasslands. The locally recorded Cullen parvum, the Small 
Scurf-pea and C. tenax, the Tough Scurf-pea are both 
endangered in Victoria. 


| have a new identification tool, Victorian Butterflies and their 
Food Plants, a CD (available from www.viridans.com) that 

contains good photos of adults, larvae and pupae, with a s | 
separate file of caterpillar food plants. Filters can be set Monarch butterflies at St Leonards. Photo: Dave Rantall 


Greenish Grass-dart 4/04/10 Victoria Tce, Belmont 
8/04/10 Edwards Pt 1 on flatweed flower, warm, sunny 
18/04/10 Victoria Tce, Belmont 1 
Chequered Swallowtail 22/04/10 Borrow Pits, Western Treatment Plant 1 drifted past and into saltbush, hot, 30+ degrees 
Common Brown 8/04/10 Edwards Pt many females, warm, sunny 
16/5/10 SLerderderg Gorge 1 female flew through. GFNC excursion 
Meadow Argus 8/04/10 Edwards Pt a few, warm, sunny 
17/4/10 |Waurn Ponds Ck, Grovedale 
24/4/10 South Valley Rd, Highton 4 on vacant block near Princes Hwy. 
26/04/10 Fyansford 1 
6/05/10 Belmont 1 on flowering Coast Rosemary 
8/05/10 ~~ Limeburners Bay 7 
Australian Painted Lady = 1/5/10 Long Forest Long Pt Track 1 on track 
6/05/10 Belmont 10 on flowering Coast Rosemary 
16/5/10 S. Lerderderg Gorge 1 landed on rocks on creek bed. GFNC excursion 
18/05/10 Belmont 1 
12/05/10 Belmont 9 on flowering Coast Rosemary 
27/5/10 Flinders Peak, You Yangs on top of the peak at 2 pm on a sunny day 
Yellow Admiral 4/04/10 Victoria Tce, Belmont 1 
8/4/10 Edwards Pt a few, warm, sunny 
1/5/10 Long Forest Long Pt Track 1 sunning itself on track 
6/05/10 Belmont 1 on flowering Coast Rosemary 
12/05/10 Belmont 1 on flowering Coast Rosemary 
18/06/10 Belmont 2 on flowering Coast Rosemary 
22/5/10 Abervale, Waurn Ponds 1 in back yard just as sun was shining 
23/5/10  Breamlea estuary 1 alighted on Coast Teatree. 4.00 p.m. 





22/04/10 Western Treatment Plant 2 resting behind reeds 

22/04/10 422 Ibbotson St, St Leonards 2 attracted to polygala. Photographed DR 

26/04/10 Fyansford 1 JH 

8/04/10 Edwards Pt 1, warm, sunny TP 

22/04/10 Borrow Pits, Western Treatment Plant myriad TP 

1/5/10 Long Forest Long Pt Track 4-5 flying over Einadia hastata MHe 
Common Grass-blue 18/05/10 Belmont 1 JH 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; DK, Dave King; DJ, David Jones; DR, David Rantall; JH, Joe Hubbard; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, 
Trevor Pescott 
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Agile Antechinus 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Grey-headed Flying-fox 


Lesser Long-eared Bat 


Swamp Rat 


Swamp Rat 


Brown Rat 


Feral Cat 


Fallow Deer 


{ 


Mammal report 


... Trevor Pescott, Fauna Survey Group 


Mammal Atlas additions 


14/05/10 


18/03/10 


01/05/10 


23/05/10 


20/05/10 
20/05/10 
04/05/10 


21/05/10 
06/05/10 


13/05/10 
30/04/10 


16/05/10 


05/04/10 


17/05/10 


Brisbane Ranges, trapped in bushland beside the 
Geelong—Ballan Road near Furze Track. 


Eclipse Creek, Whinray Road, Meredith, disturbed drinking water 
from a cat's dish on the veranda. 


Quarry Picnic Ground, Werribee Gorge, one adult with half-grown 
young on her back, two other adults. 


Melba Gully Picnic Ground, Otway Ranges, nosing on the ground, 
investigated Esky cool-box after BBQ 


Serendip Sanctuary, sleeping in nest-box. 
Nicholas Street, Newtown 


Griffin Hill Track, Brisbane Ranges, active and noisy in flowering 
ironbarks. 


Yaugher Road, Forrest, found dead inside farm-house 


Breamlea, extensive 'earth-moving' activity, but not caught in one- 
night trapping attempt. 


Lake Modewarre, extensive 'earth-moving' activity. 


St Leonards, trapped on foreshore where the rats are apparently 
abundant. 


A tabby, roadkilled on the Forrest-Apollo Day Road 1.4 km north of 


Turtons Track turnoff. 


Brisbane Ranges, Geelong-Ballan Road north of Durdidwarrah 
Reservoir, grazing between road and bush. 


Baench's Lane, Hospital Swamps, Connewarre 


FoBR 


WCo, CCo 


MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 


SQu 
SQu 
MHe, DHe 


GNe 
SHo 


SQu 
SSm 


TP 


JN 


Observers: CCo, Colin Cook; DHe, Dean Hewish; FoBR Friends of Brisbane Ranges (per Colin Cook); GNe, Gill Neale; JN, John 
Newman; MHe, Marilyn Cook; SHo, Susan Howells; SQu, Stuart Quick; SSm, Steve Smithyman; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, 


Wendy Cook 


Agile Antechinus: despite setting 18 Elliott traps, over three 
nights, only two were caught; this again suggests a paucity of 
these small marsupials in the Brisbane ranges and elsewhere 
in the region. A similar trapping exercise by the FoBR off 
Reid's Road last month failed to catch any animals. 


Freetail and Inland Broad-nosed Bats. 


Common Brushtail Possum: this adaptable animal must 


rate as one of the most abundant and widely-distributed 
native mammals in the Geelong-Otway region. Whether it is 
particularly plentiful around human dwellings is not clear, but 
it certainly appears to have no fear of people or their pets. 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: there appear to be few records of 
flying-foxes in the Brisbane Ranges, but the itronbarks that 





using an AnaBat or similar device can also be useful but, like 
hair-identification, it is difficult and sometimes does not 
provide identification to species level. The fauna survey for 
the Moorabool wind-farm project involved sound-recordings, 
and provided a list of nine species including the Southern 


Swamp Rat: the tunnels and runways made through the 
surface soil and vegetation are a useful guide to the presence 
of these interesting native rodents. But we don't know much 
about their faithfulness to a particular site. Those at 


Newmans' property at Wensleydale have been present for at 


have this year carried a huge amount of blossom would be a 


strong attraction for the bats. As Roy Whiteside noted last 
month (Geelong Naturalist, Vol.46 No.01, May 2010), the 
flying-foxes come readily to blossom in the Geelong suburbs, 
but the Brisbane Ranges seem further afield. It should be 
noted that there are thousands of the bats in Bendigo this 


year as well as in Geelong and Melbourne. 


Lesser Long-eared Bat: on several occasions, bats have 


least two years, but whether they are still at Breamlea or Lake 
Modewarre needs further investigation with trapping. 


Fallow Deer: there are small populations now apparently 
established in several areas around Geelong including 
Connewarre and the southern Brisbane Ranges. They have 
four distinct colour forms, with fawn spotted white being the 
best known. The ones seen by Wendy Cook at Durdidwarrah 


included one brown with white spots, the other two being 
almost white. One of the latter had antlers, while the other two 


did not. 


been noted in and around Neales' house near Forrest, but the 
species was not known. Finding a dead specimen may not be 
the best way to confirm the identity of the species, but until “ye 


we obtain a harp trap it is the only means. However there is 


another alternative, albeit it a difficult one; sound-recordings 
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Mammal trapping 


Stony Rises, west of Colac 

We have been invited by the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority (CCMA) to undertake a fauna survey ona 
property in the Stony Rises. It is part of a much more extensive 
program to restore remnant vegetation and provide on-going 
habitat protection on this and other properties in this fascinating 
part of the state. 

Accommodation Is being provided for any members participating 
in the four-day survey, but of course members are free to come 
to the site for one day or stay one or more nights. 


Accommodation: two six-bed cabins will be provided at the 
Lake Purrumbete Caravan Park. They are not en-suite cabins but 
close to ablution blocks. 


Catering: apart from the BBQ provided for the evening meal on 
Friday, it is self-catering; you will need to bring food, bedding and 
other personal needs. 


Trapping site: will be on a private property, previously used by a 
gun club, at Stonyford on the Princes Highway. The site contains 
largely intact Stony Rise Woodland and is perfect habitat for 
Spot-tail Quolls. For directions to the site please ring 
0458318448. 


... revor Pescott 


Program: 

Friday 18 June—meet at Lake Purrumbete Caravan Park by 
1.00 p.m. for allocation of accommodation. We will then 
travel to the trapping site to commence setting traps at 
2.00 p.m.. 

6.00 p.m.: BBQ meal provided by CCMA at Stonyford 
Public Hall (Cobden—Stonyford Road—turn left off the 
Princes Highway and just over the rail-line) 

8.00 p.m.: a talk about the local fauna. Depending on 
time, weather and willingness, we will do a spot-light walk. 

Saturday 19 June 
8.30 a.m.: meet at the trapping site to check traps. 

The remainder of the day can be spent bird- 
watching, checking plants and other activities at the site 
or elsewhere in the area. 

4.00 p.m.: check the traps. 
8.00 p.m.: spot-light walk. 

Sunday 20 June—as for Saturday. 

Monday 21 June 
8.30 a.m.: after checking out from caravan park, meet at 
trapping site to collect traps and other equipment, depart 
from site. 


Note: please confirm if you intend joining the campout by email 


Pixcontroller cameras 


Otway Forest Park: the three cameras were set in wet 
sclerophyll forest beside the Benwerrin—Mt Sabine Road, just 
north of Thompson Track, altitude 601 m above sea level, from 
02/05/10 to 15/05/10. 


Camera 1 had a flashlight malfunction—presumably | had the 
wrong setting on the camera—and most of the 355 
photographs were blanks, but 7 were in daylight and 
recorded Agile Antechinuses. 

Camera 2 took 154 photographs of Agile Antechinuses, Bush 
Rats and, for the first time, a few Dusky Antechinuses. 

Camera 3 recorded 337 pictures mainly of Agile Antechinuses 
and Bush Rats, but again with a few Dusky Antechinuses. 


It would be worthwhile doing some trapping there to get a better 
idea of relative numbers of the three species. 


Marengo caravan park: the park owner believes there are Long- 
nosed Potoroos living in the undergrowth between the park and 
the beach, so two cameras were set there on 22/05/10. They will 
be collected early in June. 


.. revor Pescott 


Yaugher: to try to identify what animal is digging into a mossy- 
grassy area, the third camera has been set there, again to be 
collected early in June. 


Spot-tailed Quoll search: two of the sightings reported after the 
leaflet drop took place over summer were at Tuxion Road near 
Apollo Bay and near Tanybryn on the Forrest-Apollo Bay Road. 
The sites are only 10 km apart, within the home range of a quoll. 
The land is a mix of remnant forest and cleared land with well- 
vegetated water-courses including Anderson's Creek. Across the 
ridge from here is the Barham River valley. | have been in 
contact with GordonTAFE students and they will assist, as part of 
their studies, in setting the cameras at either the head of Barham 
River Road near Marriner's Falls or off Wild Dog Road, 
depending on the weather on the day. The date is Wednesday 

9 June. If any Club members would like to be involved please 
email me at ppescott@optusnet.com.au (phone contact is less 
reliable). Later we will set the cameras elsewhere in the area. 


Stony Rises: | hope to use the cameras prior to the mammal 
survey in the Stony Rises (see Next Mammal Trapping.) 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 







Black Rock Skink 04/05/10 





before. 











Stockyards, You Yangs, sun-basking on a granite ledge where they have been seen TP 


Eastern Brown Snake 1 17/03/10 Mt Rothwell, about 1.4 m long, active in grass before crossing track. HSc 
Southern Brown Tree Frog 22/05/10 Yaugher, heard calling during the day. TP 

histling Tree Frog 1 08/04/10 Mt Moriac; it had been resident in a plant box on the patio for several months. LWh 
Common Froglet 03/05/10 ~—_ Jerringot on Belmont Common, a few were calling during the day. 


Observers: HSc, Helen Schofield; LWh, Lorraine Wheeler; TP, Trevor Pescott 


... revor Pescott 








Whistling Tree Frog: this is the first record on our 'Herp Register’; the species is on the Brisbane 
Ranges National Park fauna list but without any specific details. It is also known as Verreaux's Tree 
Frog. According to Melbourne's Wildlife (Museum Victoria, 2006) it is abundant in the eastern areas of 
the Greater Melbourne region. (see photo) 
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What else has been seen 
...Lorraine Phelan 


Little Raven. This bird 
regularly visits the 
backyard at Abervale, 
Grovedale. (DK) 


| Snails, Tasmadelos nelsonensis, Rhytididae, Balnarring, 
Mornington Peninsula, May 2010. A number of these little snails 
have appeared on a brick patio in the last month. Dave King has 
| identified them and described them as carnivorous, feeding on 

| small worms and invertebrates. Dave has also supplied a photo 
=| and the following information: General description of Tasmadelos 
-*~ | nelsonensis. The shell has four whorls of a pale honey colour 

| that in some parts can be transparent enough to enable 

=| observation of the animal within the shell, to the extent of being 
Boluc beside the Cape `| able to observe the pulsation of its organs. The shell is of 

Otway Road 23/5/10. pee «| planispiral form and dextral (right handed), with a depressed 

The fungus was 30 cm spire and wide umbilicus. No operculum is present, the aperture 
high, and the cap 40 cm wide; the stem was 18 cm wide is round and no keel. Dorsal surface of the animal is black 

and 20 cm high. It was cinnamon-brown with the underside of the grading to grey on the foot. (KPS & DK) 

cap paler. P marginatus may be Australia's largest terrestrial = i A 
fungus with the cap recorded as reaching one metre wide. (TP) 


A huge toadstool 
Phlebopus 

marginatus was ae 
photographed at Wurdi = 








Leaf Beetle, Paropsisterna intacta, Family Chrysomelidae 
Vegetable caterpillar: 30/04/10, Yaugher, the first of the 27/3/10, Wensleydale; one was attracted to a light at night; 
Cordyceps gunnii has appeared where we usually find a small identification by Catriona McPhee, Melbourne Museum. (MHe) 


number each winter. (TP) 


Tent Spider: 14/05/10, Brisbane Ranges, several perfect webs 
of the spiders, possibly Cyrtophora species, were built in small 
shrubs in the bushland beside the Geelong-Ballan Road near 
Furze Track. The light rain that was falling left droplets like 
crystal beads all over the webs. (TP) 


Utetheisa moths, white with orange and black spotted markings, 
about 10 moths on two Olearia astroloba shrubs (marble daisy 
bush) in Geelong botanic gardens, feeding on the daisy flowers. 
21/4/10 (HSc) 


Dozens of Crane Flies 
(Family Tipulidae) were ina 
hollow stump near Kurrajong 
Picnic ground at the You 
Yangs 4/5/10. (TP) 


Tau Emerald Dragonflies, 
Limeburners Bay 8/5/10. Many 
100s everwhere but mainly in 
the sheltered gully near the 
start of the walk. Several 
mating pairs, a good number 
resting on low shrubs. No 
close encounters for observer 
(see p. 12). (JH) 





KPS; Kathy and peter Strickland; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor 
Pescott 
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small group of six joined our 

leaders Dean and Marilyn at the 
Mackenzies Flat Picnic Area in perfect 
weather for a gentle, ‘field nats pace’, 
amble up Lerderderg Gorge. The gorge 
is quite open at the picnic area with 
Permian glacial rocks making up the 
cliffs on the eastern side. There was a 
little bit of water in the pool, but not 
enough to swim in, as one of our 
members and another visitor we 
encountered remembered doing as 
children. As we went upstream we got 
into the folded Ordovician sediments 
and the gorge narrowed, with some 
stagnant pools left over from the storms 
earlier in the year. We didn't find clear pools till north of Graham's Dam. 


Club members who went on either of our recent Werribee Gorge excursions would have 
recognised the Fragrant Saltbush which lined the track for much of the early part of the 
walk—it's anything but fragrant, but certainly powerful! One of the less common plants 
was the Victorian Eurabbe Eucalyptus pseudoglobulus which Marilyn pointed out to us 
near the carpark. The dry slopes with eucalypts and the occasional Cherry Ballart and 
White Cypress contrasted with the denser riverine vegetation. 


As we went north we encountered 'honeyeater heaven’ with eight species seen or heard, 
especially in the flowering eucalypts. Most of us managed to catch sight of the noisy but 


Black Wattle 

Box Mistletoe 

Bridal Creeper* 
Blanket leaf 

Common Appleberry 
Sweet Bursaria 

River Bottlebrush 
White Cypress Pine 
Inland Pigface 
Dogwood 

Slender Dodder-laurel 
Small-leafed Clematis 
Hop bush 

Nodding Saltbush 
Blue Box 

Blue Gum 

Victorian Eurabbe 
Red Ironbark 

Manna Gum 

Cherry Ballart 


Excursion report—Lerderderg Gorge 


16 May 2010 
...Deborah Evans 





























Lerderderg bird List 
...1on Schat 


Australian Owlet-nightjar 
Brown Falcon 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 

Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Australian Raven 

Scarlet Robin 

Flame Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Silvereye, incl. the Tasmanian subsp. 
Welcome Swallow 
Mistletoebird 

Red-browed Finch (33 
species) 


On the road between Geelong and 
Bacchus Marsh we also noted Long- 
billed Corellas, Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike and Galahs. 


Lerderderg plant list ...Dean Hewish and Deborah Evans 


Ficus carica 

Goodenia ovata 
Hymenanthera dentata 
Juncus sp. 

Lomandra longifolia 
Myoporum ?insulare 


Acacia mearnsii Fig 

Amyema miquelii Hop Goodenia 
Asparagus asparigoides Tree Violet 

Bedfordia aborescens Rushes 

Billardiera scandens Spiny-headed Mat rush 
Bursaria spinosa Common Boobialla 
Callistemon sieberi Upright Water Millfoil Myriophylum crispatum 
Callitris glaucophylla Austral Tobacco Nicotinea suaveolens 
Carpobrotus modestus Large-flowered Wood-sorrel* Oxalis purpurea 
Cassinia aculeata Slender Knotweed Persicaria decipiens 
Cassytha glabella Common Reed Phragmites australis 
Clematis microphylla Fragrant Saltbush Rhagodia parabolica 
Dodonea viscosa Blackberry* Rubus fruticosus 
Einardia nutans Peppercorn* Schinus molle 
Eucalyptus baueriana Fireweed Senecio sp. 

Eucalyptus globulus (planted) Water ribbons Triglochin procerum 
Eucalyptus pseudoglobulus Bluebell Wahlenbergia sp. 
Eucalyptus tricarpa 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Exocarpus cupressiformis 


* introduced 
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often elusive Crescent Honeyeaters and there were good views of a family of 
Scarlet Robins at the water’s edge at one point. Ton was the only one lucky 
enough to see and photograph the Flame Robin as it headed downstream. The 
Wedge-tailed Eagles and Peregrine Falcons that can often be seen above the 
gorge were unfortunately missing that day. 


The track was obviously a highway for the local wombats, with many holes evident, 
and the distinctive square droppings on many of the rocks along the path (see 
photo, left). 


We had the track 
mostly to ourselves 
in the morning, with 
only a few other 
visitors, including a 
small group of 
school-age students 
who had camped 
overnight at 
Graham's Dam and 
continued upstream with their packs before passing us on their way 
home—an excellent spot for introducing young people to hiking and 
camping. The afternoon saw many more picnickers and Sunday 
afternoon walkers, but the graffiti on the beautiful rippled rock 
surfaces was a less encouraging sight (see photo, right). 





This easy southern part of the Lerderderg Gorge track, so close to 
Bacchus Marsh, should be on all our Sunday walks lists. 





Ant, Heteroponera imbellis, Ponerinae, Hymenoptera 
...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Introduction legs have a uniform black femur and the remaining segments are 
Amongst the collection of invertebrates gathered during a survey brown. Each foreleg tibia has at the apical end a strigil 

of the Hoffman property (38°23°01°S 143°59°28"E) in November — (L. strigilus, currycomb), the antenna cleaning apparatus 

2009 there were specimens of the diminutive ant Heteroponera _ consisting of a sour and opposing comb of setae. A spur is also 
imbellis. This species is widespread across S.E. Australia but not carried on the hind leg tibia, probably also utilised for grooming. 
abundant and not Each of the legs 
readily observed terminates ina 
due to its pair of simple 
diminutive size claws. 

which probably 
results in its 
biology being little 
known. Its colour 


The abdomen has 
a distinct 
constriction 


is variable. In between the first 
wetter sites it has and second 
a dark body with segments anda 


paler legs whilst 
in drier sites it is 
uniformly pale 
brown, (Andersen 
1991). 


stinging apparatus 
at the posterior. 
Larger species of 
this family of ants 
are known for the 
potency of their 
sting, but it is 
unlikely that H. 
imbellis can be 
much of a threat 
in this regard. A 


Description 

The subject 
specimen's body 
is black with a 
tinge of dark blue 





and heavily distinctive petiole 
sculptured, the abdomen dorsal surface with a distinct circular is present, almost cubic in profile and heavily sculptured. 

pattern. Mandibles are robust, triangular with a series of teeth Underneath the petiole is a rectangular blade-like process having 
along the inner margins. Medium size compound eyes are placed the lower corners sharply defined. This process appears to be 
lateral centre in the head and no ocelli are present. Antennae unique to this species. 

have eleven segments, including the scape, and are inserted in 

sockets each separated by a ridge on the median side. The References 

thorax dorsal profile shows a virtually smooth line barely Andersen, A.N. (1991) The Ants of Southern Australia, CSIRO, 
differentiating the three segments that support the legs. These Melbourne. 
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This month 


Vee got to know when to keep your mouth shut, a 
skill which sometimes eludes me! 


Here was | with mouth opened to speak when a large 
dragonfly perched on my beard and lips. Involuntarily my 
mouth closed on it. Surprisingly there was no reaction from 
it—no movement at all. This | had to show Val and finally 
my gesticulating and finger-pointing attracted her attention. 
‘Where is the camera?’ she asked. Now how can one 
answer that with a mouthful? At that point the dragonfly 
started to wriggle vigorously. That was enough for me—| 
spat it out. Strange but true—and no photo! 


| was soon to discover that dragonflies seemed to be 
everywhere. I'll get back to them in a moment. We were 
beyond Bendigo on our way to Echuca when we splattered 
through several dense flights of what | thought were 
plague locusts—a part of the wider infestation. On arrival | 
decided to clean the car and found not only flattened 
grasshoppers but numerous dragonflies (one species), 
three species of butterflies (with Painted Ladies more 
numerous) and some Harlequin Moths. Well, | thought, 
some of these could have been involved with the locust 
swarms with all making use of the prevailing weather 
conditions. 


Next day | observed many Painted Lady butterflies in and 
around Echuca with indications of what, | wanted to 
believe, was a migratory event. | read recently that 
butterflies and moths, given the right weather conditions, 
can travel at speeds of 100 kph. If ours can travel at 
similar speeds they would certainly cover a lot of ground in 
a short time—especially if they were migrating. 


It was during my perambulations around this Echuca 
garden, of course attended by numerous Painted Lady 
butterflies, that | discovered what looked like a small disc 
of honeycomb attached to the house eaves by a small 
stalk—a honeycomb flower with some buds nearby. Closer 
inspection revealed wasps on the ‘flower’ that was 
obviously their nest. Now this nest was a wonder, a real 
work of art, built of masticated wood, started by a queen 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Wasp nest 
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..Joe Hubbard 


wasp which had overwintered in a sheltered place. She 
produced eggs from which the workers emerged which 
took over all the domestic duties including cell-building and 
feeding the larvae on chewed-up insects. 


Having shown an 
interest in wasps | was 
taken to the workshop 
and shown a mud nest 
above the bench. 
There was no 
symmetry here—just 
simple, crude, basic— 
as if a generous 
handful of mud had 
been thrown against 
the wall. This was the 
work of a solitary 
wasp, a Mud or Potter 
Wasp, using a nest 
design that has stood 
the test of time— 
enough said! It seems 
that there is no 
‘handfeeding' of the 
kids here. The wasp 
leaves the larder full of paralysed caterpillars then leaves. | 
was told they nested here every year, and yes, there were 
at least 15 old nest sites. | was offered a ‘live’ nest to take 
home to study. "They’re harmless! | was told. But | quickly 
declined the offer, suspecting that they could bite. The 
book says they ‘inflict a painful bite’. My brother-in-law 
must be a wasp-whisperer. 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Mud Wasp nest 


A guide for June 

Early starters. Little Ravens gather sticks for nests—tall 
trees, urban areas. 

Relationships. Bonding rituals. Gang-gang Cockatoos 
biting off and dropping small twigs followed by 
preening. 

Visitors. To your flowers, Red Wattlebirds, New Holland 
Honeyeaters, Eastern Spinebills. For your berries, 
Crimson Rosellas. 

Singing for its supper. Grey Butcherbird. New Hollands 
yell ‘blue murder’. Listen out! 

River walks. Usual suspects. Spot a Darter taking a 
break. 

Moonjellies. Large marine jellyfish close to shore (Corio 
Bay), often stranded in shallows. 

Something sweet. Try winter-flowering wattle. 

Winter Blues. Forget them! 


To get you going 

Try the You Yangs. A hot spot! Visitor Guide available 
from the office. Rock climbing and abseiling opportunities. 
View the Bunjil Geoglyph. You never know what turns up 
Recently we went looking for the rare Brittle Greenhoods, 
found none but started the day with Zebra Finches and 
finished the day with Swift Parrots. 


You've got to be lucky. Cheers! 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Bannockburn Bush, 22 April 2010 


group of 12 birders, led by Kay Campbell, went out to the 

Bannockburn Bush for a great morning of birding. Many of the 
Yellow Gums were in flower, and Yellow-faced, White-naped, New 
Holland and White-plumed Honeyeaters could all be seen feeding 
amongst the blossoms in the middle of the reserve. There was quite a 
lot of blossom on the trees and honeyeater numbers were quite 
good—particularly Yellow-faced Honeyeaters (total of at least 120 for 
the morning) and White-naped Honeyeaters (at least 60). Small 
groups (up to ten) of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters, with occasional 
White-naped Honeyeaters could be seen heading north through the 
treetops. A group of ten Purple-crowned Lorikeets were also around 
and we all had good views of these. There were at least two groups of 
White-winged Choughs present in the reserve as well. Spotted and 
Striated Pardalotes and Weebill were also heard calling. 


We looked around the dam (where we stopped for morning tea) and 
along the roadside and found Jacky Winter, Rufous Whistler, Restless 
Flycatchers and a Brown Goshawk. 


A quick walk through bushland on the far side of the Bannockburn- 
Shelford Road added Golden Whistler (heard calling and one 
immature bird seen) and Yellow Thornbill to the day list. There were 
quite a lot of small birds (thornbills and wrens) flitting around in the 
Prickly Moses and other undergrowth in this area. 


We continued on to the Stephens Road Reserve, where we 
discovered more honeyeaters, and added Australasian Grebes (about 
15 with adults and juveniles grouped together) and five Grey Teal to 
the list, along with other ducks. We finished the main part of the 
excursion at Stephens Road at about 12 noon. 


Thank-you very much to Kay for organising and leading this most 
enjoyable excursion on a very warm April morning. We recorded a 
total of 54 species and had a great morning out in the sunshine. 


After the group 
disbanded, Craig 
Morley, Gordon 
McCarthy and the 
author returned to the 
Bannockburn Bush 
block, adding six 
species to the 
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reserve, added 
Eastern Yellow Robins 
and several Varied 
Sittellas. We then went E aH 
back to the dam to ita 
have some lunch, and 
saw a Crested Shrike- 
tit, one or two Brown- 
headed Honeyeaters 


Swift Parrots fly over. 
Yellow-faced, White- 
naped, White-plumed 
and New Holland 
Honeyeaters, the 
Tasmanian 
subspecies of 
Silvereye, as well as 
three first-year Crimson Rosellas were all seen drinking from the dam 
and flying around and in the surrounding trees. A Whistling Kite also 
drifted over the area. 


A juvenile Crimson Rosella at a dam, Bannockburn 


Bush, 22 April 2010. Photo: 
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...Grace Lewis 
Bird list 


ER = en route 
BB = Bannockburn Bush area 
SR = Stephens Reserve area 


BlackSwan | | SR 
Australian Shelduck | | [SR | 
Australian Wood Duck [ER | | | 
Grey Teal TSR 
Chestnut Teal Jo | [SR | 
Pacific Black Duck | | [SR | 
Australasian Grebe _ _ | | [SR | 
Whistling Kite | [BB | | 
Brown Goshawk | [BB | | 
Nankeen Kestrel JER | | | 
Eurasian Coot J | [SR 
Masked Lapwing JER | SR 
Galah BB 
Long-billed Corella | [BB _ | | 
[Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | [BB 

[Purple-crowned Lorikeet_ | [BB 

[Crimson Rosella | BB | 

Eastern Rosela | | JSR 

Swift Parrot | BB | 

Red-rumped Parrot JER | | 

Laughing Kookaburra | [BB | | 
[Superb Fairy-wren | [BB__|SR_| 
Weebil BB | 
Yellow Thornbil | [BB | | 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill | [BB _| | 
[Brown Thornbill | [BB | | 
Spotted Pardalote | [BB__|SR_| 


Tam | Striated Pardalote | [BB | 
£ | Yellow-faced Honeyeater____ | JBB [SR 


White-earedHoneyeater | [BB | | 


E | White-plumed Honeyeater_ | |BB | 
S&L Red Wattlebird | [BB | | 
=| [New Holland Honeyeater___ | [BB | 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike [ER | | | 
Crested Shrike-tit | [BB | | 
Golden Whistler | [BB | | 
Rufous Whistler | [BB | | 
Grey Shrike-thrush | [BB _ | | 
[Dusky Woodswallow | [BB | | 
Australian Magpie | [BB _[SR_| 
GreyFantal | [BB | | 


Little Raven So BB | 
[Restless Flycatcher | [BB | 
[Magpie-lark ER] | | 
White-winged Chough | [BB | | 
Jacky Winter | [BB | | 
Scarlet Robin | [BB | | 
Eastern Yellow Robin | [BB | 
Sivereye | [BB | | 
Welcome Swallow | [BB _ | | 
Red-browed Finch | | [SR | 
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Additions to the GFNC library 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think 
would be useful additions to our library. Donations of 
new or used books would be most welcome. 


Indigenous Plants of Bendigo: A gardener'’s guide to growing and 
protecting local plants, City of Bendigo, 2004 (donated) 
[635.9519454 IND] 


Wildflowers of Bendigo, Bendigo FNC, 1988 (donated) [582.099454 
BEN] 


Did you know? 


The City of Greater Geelong’s Environment and Natural Resources 


Unit has taken out a major State environmental award for the 
Sustainable Design Boat Ramp Facility at Limeburners Point. 


As part of the 2010 Victorian Coastal Awards for Excellence, the 
Limeburners Point project took out the award for the Coastal 
Building and Design category. 


Plant group 
...Dick Southcombe 


11 May. On this occasion Dave and Sheila were the presenters. 
Dave had prepared a number of highly magnified images of a 
correa species' vascular system which prompted much 
discussion about xylem and phloem tissues. 


Sheila had gathered specimens of numerous plants from the 
Abervale/Waurn Ponds Creek area for examination and 
identification. Magnification for identification is always interesting 
and mostly reveals a host of very busy insects. This exercise 
always means reference to the Meeting Room libraries—they are 
invaluable and greatly appreciated. 


8 June. Dr Terry Blake will present the 17th Wider Geelong Flora 
Lecture on trees and dieback. See notice on p. 16. 


..Lorraine Phelan 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's 
name if known 


Discovering Ballarat's Bushland: a guide to 34 selected natural places in 
the Ballarat region, Ballarat FNC, 2002 # [919.4704 BAL] 

Wattles of Ballarat, Ballarat FNC, 2009 # [283.32 BAL] 

The Art of Walking: Great Ocean Road walk (DVD), Francis, J, Witt, K & 
Milton, M (lan Woodland) [919.457 FRA] 





South East Australian Naturalists’ Association Inc 
Spring Camp 2010 
Foster North, South Gippsland 


Friday 15—-Monday 18 October 2010 


Hosted by Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


The Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists Club cordially invites you to 
attend the SEANA Spring Camp 2010 which will be based at Camp 
Rumbug, Foster North in South Gippsland over the extended 
weekend of 15-18 October, 2010. We hope that you will enjoy not 
only the excursion settings of the coasts and heathlands of this 
diverse region and interesting guest speakers, but also share in our 
club’s 50th anniversary celebrations. 


Registration and Payment (either full or deposit of $60 p.p.) due 
by 16 July 2010. Balance due by 27 August 2010. 


Further information about the SEANA Spring 2010 Camp can be 
obtained from: Latrobe Valley FNC, PO Box 1205, Morwell 3840 or 
Wendy Savage, telephone 03 5634 2246; email 
wsavage@dcsi.net.au or Phil Rayment, telephone 03 5174 1730, 
email philrayment@dcsi.net.au 





Bird observations, April-May 2010 


t is now late Autumn, but a few migratory species have yet to 

depart. Fan-tailed Cuckoos have been seen or heard at many 
locations in the Geelong area, so they may to be going to over- 
winter. Some Dusky Woodswallows have been noted in May, but 
those at Bacchus Marsh were presumably moving through as 
part of their migration. 


The You Yangs continues to host many honeyeater species and 
good numbers of Swift Parrots are still feeding in the flowering 
Yellow Gums near the Information Centre. The Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve also had lots of honeyeaters present, along with 
an unidentified quail species. Members commented that Eastern 
Spinebills seem very numerous this year. 


Flame Robins have been recorded at many sites, but there have 
been few reports of pink Robins or Rose Robins. Rob’s 
observation of a Rose Robin at Point Henry is his first record for 
this site. Another autumn-winter migrant is the Cattle Egret, 
although we had a few birds trying to breed at Balyang Sanctuary 
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... Barry Lingham 


during the summer. Look for them wherever cattle are feeding on 
lush pasture. 


Lake Lorne has hosted some Australasian Shoveller, but low 
water levels have seen species such as Freckled Duck and Blue- 
billed Duck move away from the lake. Despite enough rain to 
freshen up the grass, many dams and wetlands remain dry or at 
low levels. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DR, David Rantall; DSI, Denis Sleep; EAS, Elissa 
Ashton-Smith; EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; JHe, Joanne Heatlie; JN, John 
Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MBi, Michael Bird; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; NHi, Neil Hickman; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PW, Peter 
Winter; RGa, Rob Ganley; SW, Steve Wickham; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TSc, Ton Scat 


Species 
Quail sp. 


Stubble Quail 
Australasian Shoveler 
Tawny Frogmouth 
Cattle Egret 
White-faced Heron 


Brown Goshawk 
Grey Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 


Australian Hobby 
Brolga 


Double-banded Plover 
Black-fronted Dotterel 


Banded Lapwing 


Masked Lapwing 
Crested Tern 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Little Lorikeet 

Swift Parrot 


Pallid Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Spotted Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 


Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 
Dusky Woodswallow 


Willie Wagtail 
Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 

Pink Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 


Diamond Firetail 


Number 
1 


Several 
2 

2 

14 

35 

17 
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Date 
3/5 


25/4 
29/4 
17/5 
16/5 
13/4 
12/5 
22/4 
18/4 
3/5 

16/5 


13/4 
3/5 

10/5 
28/4 
24/4 


9/5 
29/4 
13/4 
8/5 


29/4 
19/4 
9/5 

15/5 
10/5 
15/4 


16/5 


16/4 
16/5 


14/4 
10/5 
25/4 
16/5 
26/4 
17/5 
3/5 
1/5 
4/5 
17/5 
26/4 
1/5 


17/5 


13/4 
15/4 
17/4 
7/5 

16/5 
16/5 
13/4 
4/5 

18/4 
30/4 


8/5 





Comment 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, possibly a Stubble Quail. It 
flew away from observer and landed in stubble again. 
Johanna, heard frequently. 

Lake Lorne, a pair. 

You Yangs 

Barwon Downs, with cattle. 

Alcoa Wetlands, Point Henry 

St Leonards, feeding in paddock. 

Yollinko Wetland, perched on low branch. 

Bellbrae. 

Prices Hwy, Little River off-ramp. 

Serendip, a young bird on ground, not attempting to fly, right 
wing drooping. Caught and examined, no obvious fracture 
but scheduled for transfer to Healesville Sanctuary. 

Point Henry. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

You Yangs. 

South Geelong. 

Hospital Swamp, feeding on paddocks near swamp on Lake 
Road. 

Point Impossible. 

Lake Lorne. 

Alcoa Wetlands, Point Henry 

Connewarre, 5 young birds with adults in paddock beside 
Bluestone School Rd. 

Lake Lorne 

Anglesea, river mouth. 

Bellbrae, feeding in Eucalyptus obliqua. 

Bacchus Marsh. Gradually building in numbers in town. 
You Yangs, near Info. Centre. 


You Yangs, near entrance and admin. Building. 60+ on 16/4. 


20+ on 4/5. 20+ on 10/5. 


Stewarts Reserve, Mt Duneed, feeding on lerp in River Red 
Gum at 0930. 

Bellbrae. 

Stewarts Reserve, Mt Duneed, calling for over an hour in 
a.m. 

Bellbrae 

You Yangs, brightly coloured male in Red Gum Gully S. 
Lavers Hill, feeding continuously in fuchsias. 

You Yangs, Big Rock. 

Leopold, visited bird bath. 

You Yangs, in Yellow Gum. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

Fyansford. 

Serendip, in pines calling. 

You Yangs 

Leopold, male. 

Barwon River, upstream of Baum Weir, perched high in 
eucalypt at 0800. Flew off upstream. 

Bacchus Marsh, circling high, drifting W, calling. Migratory 
behaviour. 

Alcoa Wetlands, Point Henry, higher than usual numbers. 
Bellbrae, brown birds. 

Fyansford, one red and 4 brown birds on fence post. 
Serendip, male. 

Lerderderg Gorge, male. 

Barwon Downs, male on fence post. 

Point Henry, male. 

Point Lonsdale, home garden. 

Bellbrae. 

Bacchus Marsh, an adult sitting on 5 eggs in nest. On 13/5 
only 2 eggs left, adult still sitting. 

You Yangs, Eastern Paddock. 


Observers 
JH 


RGa 
GMc 
EWt 
LPh 
RGa 
DR 
BAt 
AW 
EWt 
EWt 


RGa 
GMc 
EWt 

MBi 

EAS, SW 


PC 
GMc 
RGa 
PC 


GMc 

AW 

PC 

DHe 

EWt 

TFI, GMc, 
NHi, DSI, 
EWt 


JN 


AW, PW 
JN 


AW 
EWt 
RGa 
EWt 
JHe 
EWt 
JH 
BAt 
EWt 
EWt 
JHe 
BAt 


MHe 


RGa 

AW 

BAt 

EWt 

TSc 

LPh 

RGa 

JJo per BL 
AW 

MHe, DHe 


TSc 
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GFNC Excursion 


Sunday 20 June 2010 


Werribee Open Range Zoo 


Leaders: Peter Williams and Deborah Evans 


We will start with the bus tour that’s included in the admission price, 
which will give a good overview, and introduce you to the special 
breeding programs. Then after morning tea we will take the main 
animal walk to view lions, hippos, cheetahs etc. 


After lunch we have a number of options, including the shorter 
volcanic plains walk and the longer wetlands walk, which will 
hopefully have plenty of birds in the denser vegetation down by the 
river. If the weather is nice and people still have any energy left, we 
can stop off on the way home for a short walk along the river in 
Werribee itself. 
Meet: 9.00:a.m. at Eastern Gardens to car pool OR 
10.00 a.m. outside the main entrance to the Zoo. 
(You have to go into Werribee and then out to the 
Zoo from there. Refer Melway map 201.) 

Cost: $24.40 adults, $22 seniors, $18.50 pensioners 
concession, $12.10 children under 16 

Bring: Walking shoes (paved tracks); wet weather gear, 
binoculars and cameras; morning tea and snacks; 
and lunch (if you don’t want to buy it there). 


Peter Williams 5221 3503 or Deborah Evans 
5243 8687. 


Contact: 


Notice 


Geelong Bird Report 2008 


Please note that there has been a delay in production of Geelong 
Bird Report 2008. Those members who have already ordered and 
paid for a copy can be assured that they will receive a copy when it 
is available. 


Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) update 
Saturday 5th June 2010 


1.00 to 3.30 p.m. 


Geelong Conference Centre, Eastern Park, East Geelong(Melway 
map 452 G5) Please park in Adams Ct. 


* A refresher on Neophema ID, Bob Green, SE South Australia 
Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Co-ordinator. 

* An update on OBP related activities around the Bellarine 
Peninsula, Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot 
Working Group Co-ordinator. 

* An update on the OBP wild population and the 2010 action plan, 
Rachel Sims, Communications co-ordinator of the OBP recovery 
team. 


Afternoon tea provided. 
RSVP closed 5.00 p.m. Monday 31 May but, for catering 


purposes, late RSVPs should be given to Deborah Evans at the 
June meeting. 





Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 9 March 2010 
Speaker: Dr Terry Blake 
What's killing our trees and forests? 


Where: 
When: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 
Arrive 7.00 p.m. for chat, coffee and biscuits 
Lecture starts at 7.30 p.m. sharp 


Dr Blake has been Professor of Plant Physiology at the University of 
Toronto and also served as Associate Dean. He is currently 
Professor Emeritus and holds appointments in the Institute of 
Environmental Studies. He has formerly lectured at the University of 
Melbourne and at Griffith University, Brisbane. 
His talk will focus on three issues: 

What is dieback? 

What are its causes? 

What can be done about it? 


Booking essential. Phone Dick on 5243 3916 or email Lorraine 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 24 June 2010 


Nortons Rd, Paraparap 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


A quiet tree-lined country road with a surprising number of bird 
species. 


Meet: 8.45 a.m. in Hendy Main Rd, Paraparap, near the corner of 
Geelong—Anglesea Rd (6 km past Freshwater Creek) Melway Key 
Map 15 A19. 

Bring: Binoculars, morning tea 


Finish: About 12 midday. 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 or Kay 5243 3311 


Eco Book Group 


Tuesday 29 June 2010 
Seasick: The Hidden Ecological Crisis 
of the Global Ocean, Alanna Mitchell 


Copies have been ordered fro purchase at Paton Books, Shop3/329 
Pakington St, Chilwell. Ph. 5229 6622. 


Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
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Sub-editor 
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Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Lorraine Phelan 
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Marilyn Hewish 
Valda Dedman 


Lorraine Phelan 
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Peter Williams 
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Barry Lingham 
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Coming events 


JUNE 2010 JULY 2010 
1 General Meeting: Mosses—Helen Jolley 6 General Meeting: Dolphins—Kate Charlton 
8 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
18—21 Mammal Group: Survey at Stony Rises 14 Excursion (Mid week): State Library 
20 Excursion: Werribee Zoo Leaders: Deborah Evans, Leader: Deborah Evans 
Peter Williams 15 Bird Group: Meeting 
Bird Group: Meeting 22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Nortons Rd, 24—25 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Paraparap 
Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 28 June 2010. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 
be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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